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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mr. Evans has a decided gift for unique and memorable 
phrasing derived from a concise perception of the complexity 
of a mood. Many of these phrases occur in poems that have 
been quoted by reviewers for the sake of the supposed jolt 
they would give the public, but .there are other poems less 
obvious in intention and more subtle; and there is much nat- 
ural vigor in his work. Rhythmically, his sonnets are rather 
monotonous. Mr. Norton's sonnets are even more metro- 
nomically regular, and his impressions are choppy and hur- 
ried, giving the effect of confusion rather than of clarity. In 
many cases he kills his images before they are born. His Sun- 
day F lutings are more musical; but he, even more than Mr. 
Evans, seems to be still fin de siecle. A. C. H. 



OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

In addition to much good criticism, non-academic and 
personal, The St. Louis Mirror often publishes poetry that 
deserves more than casual recognition. In the Spoon River 
Anthology, Mr. Webster Ford unites something of the 
feeling and method of the Greek Anthology with a trace of 
the spirit of Villon; but the "tradition" has only served to 
lead him to a little cemetery in a small town — it might be 
any small town — in the United States, where death reveals 
life in a series of brief tragic epitaphs. We regret that we 
have space to quote only a few of the poems: 
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OI.LIE M'GEE 

Have you seen walking through the village 

A man with downcast eyes and haggard face? 

That is my husband who by, secret cruelty, 

Never to be told, robbed me of my youth and my beauty 

Till at last wrinkled and with yellow teeth, 

And with broken pride and shameful humility, 

I sank into the grave. 

But what think you gnaws at my husband's heart ? 

The face of what I was, the face of what he made me ! 

These are driving him to the place where I lie. 

In death, therefore, I am avenged. 

DOC HILL 

I went up and down the streets 
Here and there by day and night, 
Through all hours of the night caring for the poor who were 

sick. 
Do you know why ? 

My wife hated me, my son went to the dogs. 
And I turned to the people and poured out my love to them. 
Sweet it was to see the crowds about the lawns on the day of my 

funeral, 
And hear them murmur their love and sorrow. 
But oh, dear God, my soul trembled, scarcely able 
To hold to the railing of the new life, 
When I saw Em Stanton behind the oak tree 
At the grave, 
Hiding herself, and her grief ! 

THE HILL 

Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and Charley, 

The weak of will, the strong of arm, the clown, the boozer, the 

fighter ? 
All, all, are sleeping on the hill. 

One passed in a fever, 

One was burned in a mine, 

One was killed in a brawl, 

One died in a jail, 

One fell from a bridge toiling for children and wife — 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the hill. 
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Where are Ella, Kate, Mag, Lizzie and Edith 

The tender heart, the simple soul, the loud, the proud, the happy 

one? — 
All, all, are sleeping on the hill. 

One died in shameful child-birth, 

One of a thwarted love. 

One at the hands of a brute in a brothel, 

One of a broken pride, in the search for heart's desire, 

One, after life in far away London and Paris, 

Was brought to her little space by Ella and Kate and Mag — 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the hill. 

Where are Uncle Isaac and Aunt Emily, 

And old Towny Kincaid and Sevigne Houghton, 

And Major Walker who had talked 

With venerable men of the revolution? — 

All, all, are sleeping on the hill. 

They brought them dead sons from the war, 

And daughters whom life had crushed, 

And their children fatherless, crying. 

All, all are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on the hill. 

Where is Old Fiddler Jones 

Who played with life all his ninety years, 

Braving the sleet with bared breast, 

Drinking, rioting, thinking neither of wife nor kin, 

Nor gold, nor love, nor heaven ? 

Lo ! he babbles of the fish-f rys of long ago, 

Of the horse-races of long ago at Clary's Grove, 

Of what Abe Lincoln said 

One time at Springfield. 

"Vorticism" is the latest official title of the latest literary 
and artistic revolution in England, and Blast, a quarterly 
published by John Lane, with a bright cerise cover that makes 
one feel as if the outer cuticle had been removed, is its official 
organ. There is much entertainment to be had from the 
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various Manifestos, tables of Curses, and equally profane 
Benedictions included, and no small food for thought — if 
thought is the product of such pre-digested nutriment. I say 
pre-digested advisedly, for the quarterly represents the height 
of sophistication, and it is only those who are, if possible, 
more sophisticated who will find about Blast something of 
the wan excitement of Fourth of July Fireworks on the day 
after the Fourth. There is no doubt that its authors have 
found great joy in its creation, and this, in the face of the 
complete inertia which surrounded them, must have been 
well worth the effort. As they prayed for a breeze that 
would "stiffen the back of the Serpentine and put aquatic 
steel half-way down the Manchester Canal," let us hope that 
the prompt fulfilment of their wish by the obliging European 
war-lords may not postpone the second number of the 
quarterly. 

The present number includes, in addition to Manifestos, 
Reviews, Notes, etc., etc., a play by Wyndham Lewis, a 
story by Rebecca West, the first chapters of a serial by Ford 
Madox Hueffer, poems by Ezra Pound, reproductions of 
drawings and sculpture by futuristic artists. 

A COMMENT 

By the Other Woman in Hueffer'i poem On Heaven in 
Poetry for June 1914 
For those who have won earthly love 
Immortal joys are spread; 
Kind God, hush thou my soul to sleep 
When I am dead. 
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